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ORIGINAL. 


THE SONS OF TEMPERANCE. 

Without doubt my readers, young as 
well as old, are aware that the ‘* Sons of 
Temperance” are a company of men in our 
country, and in other countries, who have 
signed a pledge not only to abstain them- 
selves from all intoxicating liquors, but to 


do every thing in their power to reclaim. 


those poor unfortunates who have been led 
into the paths of error. They can feel for 
others, for many of them were once in the 
same condition as those to whom they now 
extend the hand of friendship. This is not 
all, for when death has removed the poor 
inebriate, this band of brothers assist the 
widow and children which he has left, if in 
indigent circumstances. 
“Widow! long estranged from gladness ; 
In thy cell so lonely made, 
Where chill penury’s chord of sadness 
Adds to grief a sterner shade, 
See the searching eye hath found thee,— 
Pitying hearts confess thy claim ; 
Bounteous spirits shed around thee 
Blessings in a Savior’s name.” L. H. S. 
In the picture above is represented a 
number of these Sons, who have been out 
upon one of these charitable errands. They 
have found a poor unfortunate being in- 
toxicated in the gutter. See how tenderly 
they are lifting him from his uncomforta- 
ble situation; he cannot thank them, for 
alas! he knows not of their kindness; he 
has drank of the intoxicating cup until his 
senses have forsaken him, and he has be- 
come perfectly unconscious of all that is 
passing around him. But for their efforts, 
the next carriage which passed might have 
crushed out the spark of life, and all un- 
prepared, he would have had'to stand be- 
fore his Maker, to give an account of the 
deeds done in the body. Somewhere, pro- 
bably, a lonely wife and desolate children 
mourn over the absence of the husband and 
father, for whom they have long watched 
vain. But we will hope that even this 
poor man, degraded as he now seems, may 
be reclaimed, we will not despair of even 
him, for the “‘ Sons” have done far more 
than this, and with the blessing of Heaven 
upon their efforts, they will yet cause the 
heart of many a wife and child to sing for 
joy. God hasten the time when in all of 
cur widely extended, and highly favored 
‘ountry not one drunkard may be found. 
_After contemplating the dark side of the 
Peture, how delightful to turn to its op- 
poate. Behold the son who has been in 
nonths past lost to all sense of decency 
‘nd honor, and who night after night has 
‘eupied the same situation of the poor 
Victim on the left of the engraving, now 
ting restored to the embrace of his wi- 
owed mother, sound in mind and in body. 
And what has effected such a change? — 
The efforts of the ‘‘ Sons,” with the bless- 
88 of the great Father, who always smiles 
‘pon those who strive to reclaim the erring. 
at the happiness depicted in their 
puntenances, as the widow’s heart is made 
° Rejoice at the return of her long lost, 
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her deeply mourned son. 
m Another still, who is 
*now toiling in a distant 
‘hovel late at night to sup- 
ply her poor babes with a 
morsel of food, with large 
== tears blinding her eyes so 
\ |! ff" that she can scarcely tell 
\ ||, where to place her needle 
y'] Wa will ere the morning dawns 
E4N\\\t have them tenderly wiped 

away by the hand ofa hus- 
=" band whom she has long 
mourned as dead. 

Ah! the ‘* Sons” will be amply repaid for 
all the efforts they have made, and for all 
the disappointments they have met with, 
when they witness that interview, and be- 
hold the joys of that wife, and the happi- 
ness of those worse than orphaned children. 
Go on with glad hearts, kind brothers, and 
may Heaven bless your efforts. 

We will close this article with a verse 
written by the sweet poetess, which em- 
bodies what you pledge yourselves to do 
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when you take your vows upon you, and. 


although written for another band of phi- 
lanthropists, it is equally applicable to 
yourselves :— 
“Brethren! by the precious token 
That the sons of mercy wear, 
By the words we here have spoken, 
Graved in truth, and sealed with prayer, 
Penury’s darkest lot we’ll brighten, 
Misery with compassion meet, 
And the heart of sorrow lighten, 
Till our own shall cease to beat.” 


EstELLeE. 


HMioral Cales. 
ORIGI NAL. 


LIFE’S CHANGES. 


** Mother, Mrs. Melton is a very plea- 
sant woman, but she seems very sad at 
times.” 

“She has had much sorrow, Laura,” 
replied Mrs. Wyman,” and years of suffer- 
ing have wrought great changes in her.” 

‘** You were school-friends, mother, and 
I wish you would tell me something of her 
history.” ‘I will, Laura, for you may 
learn a useful lesson from it. This life is 
made up of joy and sorrow, a truth which 
all learn from experience. Dark shadows 
cross the pathway, and sometimes heavy 
clouds obscure for a long time the sunlight 
of happiness. The providences of God 
are mysteries, but if they lead us to Him, 
the darkest often prove great blessings.— 
My acquaintance with Lucy Bateman com- 
menced at R. Seminary. 1 went there a 
stranger to all, and Lucy was the first to 
seek me, and win my love. She was the 
joy of the school, so gay and happy. Her 
presence was like a continual sunshine.— 
Teachers as well as schvlars loved her, for 
with all her light-hearted joyousness, she 
was fond of study. She applied herself 
with diligence and perseverance to what- 
ever she undertook, and conquered the 
most difficult tasks with comparative ease. 
In any little matter of taste, any hard pro- 
blem, or difficult passage in a lesson, Lucy 
was always consulted. ‘What does our 
Lucy think of it?’ was the inquiry, when 
any question of importance was under dis- 
cussion. 

Lucy’s kindness of heart, and her self- 
sacrificing disposition endeared her to all. 
I well remember the first conversation I 
had with her. It was the day after my ar- 
rival at the Seminary. I was walking alone 
in the grounds, thinking of my distant 
home, and the loved ones there, when 














Lucy begged permission to joinme. ‘We 
are not ceremonious here,’ said she, ‘ but 
like sisters, and do all we can to render 
each other happy. You look a little se- 
rious now, and perhaps are discontented, 
but I assure you, you’ will soon learn to 
love the very walls of this dear old Semi- 
nary. It is so pleasant here we never 
think of being homesick,’ and she then 
proceeded to give me some account of the 
manner in which their time was spent, and 
spoke of the teachers with so much affec- 
tion, that I loved her at once. From that 
hour we were friends. It was Lucy’s last 
year at school, and she devoted herself 
with untiring assiduity to her studies. She 
was the first in her class, and none envied 
‘our Lucy’ the merited honor. 

Near the close of the year I was taken 
ill. Ah, then, how did I learn to prize 
Lucy’s friendship. Her kindness to me 
was constant. She came often to my sick 
chamber with noiseless steps, and cheered 
me while she bathed my aching brow, and 
paid me those little attentions which are 
so dear to.a sick person, when prompted 
_by a loving heart. To me no hand seem- 
ed so soft, no voice so sweet as Lucy’s, 
and when she saw that I preferred her, she 
generously gave up her studies, and de- 
voted her whole time to me. In vain I 
urged her not to make the sacrifice, for such 
I knew it was, to lose her standing in the 
class, but she invariably silenced me by 
saying with a smile, * Will you not allow 
me to act my own pleasure, Emily ?? From 
that period we-were much together, and 
Lucy’s cheerful disposition had a most fa- 
vorable influence upon mine, which some- 
what inclined to melancholy. As my home 
was far distant, she persuaded me to spend 
the summer vacation with her. A charm- 
ing cottage in one of the prettiest villages 
in the valley of the Connecticut was Lucy’s 
home, and if was worthy of her. The eye 
of taste there saw much to admire, while 
the cultivation, refinement, and harmony 
of the family circle, rendered it most at- 
tractive. Here, as at schooi, Lucy was a 
cherished one. ‘ Lucy,’ said I, ‘itis no 
wonder to me that you are happy in a 
home like this, with such fond parents, and 
brothers, and sisters.’ ‘I should certainly 
be ungrateful, were I unhappy,’ she replied. 
Weeks flew rapidly on in the society of 
this lovely family, and the time for my re- 
turn to the Seminary brought a sadness to 
my heart; but Lucy cheered me with the 
promise of frequent and long letters, and I 
bade adieu to those with whom I had en- 
joyed so much. 

Months passed, and Lucy’s letters reach- 
ed me regularly, charming little messengers 
they were tome. How I prized them.— 
At length one came which spoke of sorrow. 
Lucy’s mother was ill. Another came— 
Lucy was motherless. She wished me to 
goto her. I went, and found her almost 
crushed with grief, but still exerting her- 
self to supply in some measure, her moth- 
er’s place in the family. She performed 
each duty willingly, and faithfully, and 
was rewarded by the love of those for whom 
she labored. 

The mother’s death was the first great 
sorrow of Lucy’s life, but others followed 
in quick succession, and had she trusted 
in her own strength, she must have sunk 
under their accumulated weight. 

A sister and brother were next removed 
from that circle, by death, and one brother 
alone was left to Lucy. Her father, wish- 
ing to leave the scene of his heavy afflic- 
tions, removed to the West, and with a sad 
heart I bade farewell to Lucy, for I feared 
that we should not meet again this side of 








the ‘ Better land.” Years passed, circum- 
stances interrupted our correspondence, and 
I lost all traces of my friend. 

Several years since, during my stay at 
the South, I visited the family of a wealthy 
planter, where great was my surprise to 
find Lucy in the capacity of governess. I 
recognised her at once, though she was 
sadly changed. 

“ Her face was voung still; but its happy look 
was gone, 
Her cheek had lost its color, and the lip its 
smile, 
The light which once had played like sunshine 
in those eyes, ‘ 
Was dim, for tears had wasted it.” 
I wondered not at the change when I heard 
the story of her life. Sorrow had been, 
Lucy’s portion since we parted. Shortly 
after their removal to the West, her father 
was reduced almost helpless by paralysis ; 
his mind too was much weakened, and he 
became almost a child again. Her broth- 
er, to whom she thought to have looked 
for support, yielded to temptation, and en- 
tered upon the downward path. He plung-. 
ed deeply into dissipation, and from him 
she received no assistance or sympathy.— 
In a land of strangers, with no companion 
but an invalid father, whom disease had ; 
rendered irritable and exacting, Lucy lived 
on for three years. She saw that their re- 
sources were fast failing, for her brother 
had wasted their little property, and she 
willingly availed herself of the accomplish- 
ments which she possessed for the support 
of herself and parent. She opened a small 
school, and her efforts were attended with 
success. She continued teaching until her 
father’s increasing ill health demanded her 
constant attendance upon him. She then 
earned a scanty support with her needle, 
occasionally assisted the brother, whose 
course was such a source of harrowing grief 
to her. 

When Lucy was but twenty-two her fa- 
ther dicd. Her brother had some time pre- 
vious left them without any knowledge of 
his intentions, and thus she was left alone 
in the wide world. 


Care and sorrow had greatly impaired 
her health, and she now sought a home in 
the South, hoping that in a milder climate 
she might regain her wasted strength.— 
As a governess I found her, acting her part 
as she had ever done through life, cheer- 
fully and faithfully, beloved by every in- 
mate of her temporary home. Something 
of her old spirit revived, as we talked to- 
gether of our school-days, and I could not 
but hope that behind the clouds of her life 
the sun was shining, and that the com- 
mencement of her history, so bright and 
happy, was a true type of its close. A let- 
ter from her, received soon after my return 
to the North, informed me that she was 
soon to become the wife of a Southern mer- 
chant. She visited me the summer after 
her marriage, and I rejoiced that her un- 
wearied performance of duty had at last 
met with a reward, in the fond affection of 
a worthy husband. She was happy in her 
marriage, and looked forward to years of 
enjoyment; but her cup of sorrow had not 
been filled to the brim. Lucy had been 
but two years a wife when she became a 
widow. The last blow was almost fatal 
to her, but her strong faith in her heavenly 
Father enabled her to say, in ‘sorrow’s 
darkest hour,’ ‘ Thy will my God be done.’ 

“Do you wonder now, Laura, that my 
friend is often sad ?”’ 

“Ono, mother, I wonder more that she 
can ever be cheerful.” 

‘Nothing but a calm trust, and holy 
confidence in Him ‘who doeth all things 
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well’ could have sustained her under so 
many heavy trials. Religion has been the 
guide of herlife, as well as her firm support, 
aad I doubt not that she is even now hap- 
pier than many of those whom the world 
deem favored.” 

‘‘T have loved her before, mother, but 
shall much more since you have told me 
her sad history.” 

‘* Learn a lesson from it, my dear, and I 
shall be repaid for the pain of recalling 
those sad events. Learn that the only way 
tg secure true happiness, is to lay up a 
treasure in Heaven, for all earthly treasures 
may be taken from us.”  GERALDINE. 


Sine 








‘Benevolence. 
SOMEBODY'S FATHER. 


BY MRS. STOWE. 








The omnibus was slowly pursuing its 
way upon one of the long hills that led to 
the outskirts of the city, when the atten- 
tion of its various inmates was directed by 
a man lying by the roadside, with flushed 
and swollen face and trembling limbs, who 
vainly strove to raise himself from the 
earth, muttering broken sentences, and 
ever and anon falling back into the dust 
which had already plentifully begrimed his 
face and clothes. Some of the passengers 
gazed on him with a contemptuous smile 
of pity, some with an expression of dis- 
gust, while a few of a coarser sort on top 
burst forth into expressions of vulgar deri- 
sion. 

“Go it, old chap,” said one; “Try it 
again,” shouted another, as he made fruit- 
‘ess attempts to rise. ‘‘ Falls pretty lim- 
ber, I guess,” said a third. 

A little boy, about five years, was 
stretching his neck to watch the sight, and 
joined unhesitatingly in the laugh set up 
on the outside. 

“Hush, hush, my dear!” said a woman 
by his side, ‘‘don’t laugh, Henry; that 
man is some poor child’s father, I suppose.” 

The boy seemed to feel at once the force 
of this appeal; for he looked with astonish- 
ment and sorrow into his mother’s face, 
and several of the passengers appear- 
ed, by their thoughtful air, to have felt the 
force of the gentle appeal, and looked more 
as Christians should look on the fallen 
creature they were leaving behind. 

And there, indeed, was somebody’s fa- 
ther, as the gentle voice had said. “ Look 
with us inside this lowly and shattered 
room, and there you see a pale and faded 
woman sitting up, sick and feeble, by a de- 
caying fire, striving, with trembling hand, 
and failing eye, to finish a piece of sewing ; 
her head is weary and giddy—the room 
often seems turning round with a sickening 
motion, and her hand often stops and trem- 
bles as she still urges her needle —her 
needle, slender and feeble as herself, but 
like herself the only reliance of those help- 
less ones around her. On the floor sits 
the baby, often pulling at her dress, and 
raising his hands in dumb show to make 
her feel that he is weary of apparent neg- 
lect, and wants to find a warmer seat on her 
lap ; while two pale, wistful-looking chil- 
dren are gazing from the door, as if ex- 
pecting something, and weary of delay. 

““O Mary! do take Benny,” said the 
mother, after vainly striving to raise him, 
“and try to keep him a little longer till I 
finish this work, and then you carry it up 
to Mrs. —— and get.the money forit, and 
you shall have something good for supper.” 

“*Oh dear! why doesn’t father come,” 
says the girl, as she takes her little broth- 
er from the floor. ‘He told us certainly 
that he would be back in an hour, and 
bring the medicine for you, and some things 
for us; and he has not come back yet.” 

The woman sighs. Long experience has 
taught her why he does not come; but she 
only says, “1 know he meant to be at 
home before this.” 

At last the boy steals in, silently and 
pale, and, standing behind his mother’s 
chair, says, apprehensively, “‘O mother! 
he:is coming; but he hasn’t got any thing 
for us, know.” The mother had guessed 
as much before, and the tired and hungry 
children looked with a discouraged and 
hopeless air from their mother to each 
other, as the door is pushed widely open, 
and the man who lay by the road-side tot- 

ters in and throws himself into a chair. 

No child goes tohim. When the un- 
thinking baby puts out its little hands, its 
sister checks it with a “‘ Hush, Benny; be 








still.” 


but in keeping out of his way. 
And yet this man left his house in the 


morning with as warm a heart for his } 


children, with as solemn a purpose to with- 
stand temptation, as sincere a desire to 
provide something for his own, as man 
could have; thet man is natnrally warm- 
hearted: and affectionate, and proud and 
fond of his children; and only this morn- 
ing he promised to that sick, heart-broken 
woman that he would begin a new life.— 
He went out from his house honestly mean- 
ing to come back with comforts for his 
wife and little ones, and to make a cheer- 
ful evening fireside. But in his workshop, 
among his companions he daily meets, he 
has been assailed by temptation too strong 
for him; he has yielded, and this is the 
result. 








_ Religion. | 


THE TRAVELS OF JONAH. 

The modern press teems with accounts 
of excursions to all parts of the world—the 
number of travelers having been greatly 
multiplied in these latter days. We have 
looked over very many of these volumes, 
and have been interested and instructed 
withal. But we have not seen a more 
valuable work than the one to which we 
have given the above title. This is a very 
small volume, and is bound up with a large 
work, great numbers of which are issued 
yearly from the American Bible House in 
Astor Place, New-York. 

The work describes the journeys which 
the traveller made—one to Tarshish and 
the other to Nineveh. In the first excur- 
sion, several quite romantic incidents oc- 
cur; and the second acquaints us with 
many important results growing out of the 
writer’s visit to a famous city. It is in 
view of the instruction which Jonah’s jour- 
ney to Tarshish affords, that we have given 
this notice of the work. We kindly and 
cordially recommend it to travellers of all 
kinds as a very valuable guide; but espe- 
cially, 

1. “fo such travellers as wish “ to flee 
from the presence of the Lord.” The au- 
thor shows how this can be done, having 
made about as fair an experiment as we 
everread of. As great numbers, in our 
day, are setting their faces the same way, 
here is a very useful little work. They 
might be benefitted by perusing it before 
they start. But if they are in such great 
haste, as the author was when he “ fled,” 
they can take it with them. They need 
not fear it will cumber them in any wise, 
unless it be the burden it gives the con- 
science, which people are quite successful 
in disposing of, who are bound the same 
way with our author in his first journey. 

2 People who like to see how much of 
romance there is in taking the wrong road 
instead of the right one, can look for it in 
this book. How far our traveller got in 
this direction—how much beyond Joppa 
and how near to Tarshish—how the ele- 
ments of nature treated him—his adven- 
tures with sea-faring men—his living pri- 
son beneath the surface of the sea—his 
safe arrival on shore, some way this side of 
where he meant to go, together with the 
traveller’s reflections thereon—verily these 
things are all here. And travellers on the 
same road would do well to possess them- 
selves of these interesting facts. Such 
knowledge may have an important bearing 
on their own journey to Tarshish. 

2. This little book of travels will help 
people to make up their minds as to what 
journies they had better undertake. It 
may not aid in reference to a voyage to 
Europe, or to the Pacific; but if they 
think of a trip to Tarshish, they should by 
all means run over these pages. Here is 
a very graphic sketch ofa traveller’s expe- 
rience, which has been recorded for the 
purpose of helping subsequent journey- 
makers. And the hints it contains are in- 
valuable. 

4. We only add the work does not con- 
tain any account of Tarshish, for the sim- 
ple reason that our author was not able to 
reach that place. Had he fairly arrived 
there, he doubtless would have given us 
some account of that city. He found he 
had got far enough from home, and from 
the right road, when he had shipped him- 
self at Joppa and had put out a few leagues 
to sea. If any ofour readcrs wish to know 





They all know that his father is | 
no father now, and that there is no safety | 





what sort of a place Tarshish is, they can | troying my hopes of harvest. 


take the road Jonah did, and have his lit- 
tle work to illumine their path’ as far as 
that traveller went; andif they do better 
than Jonah, and get there, there are some 


, were of the gaunt, long-eared kind, active 


These sheep 


as spaniels; they could spring over the 
highest fence, and no partition wall could 
keep them cut. I complained to neighbor 


of us who would like to hear any factsthey | Pulsifer about them, sent him frequent 
can give us respectiug that city. Sraon. 


(IV. Y. Obs. 


) Morality. 














AUNT MARTHA’S YARNS.—NO. 8. 

“The child who loved Jesus. It was of 
him I was to tell you to-night,”’ said aunt 
Martha to the little group who gathered 
about her at the usual time for her to take 
her knitting. ‘‘ Little Willie Hunt! I 
remember the boy well. He was small, 
with one limb shorter than the other, and 
when he stepped it made him very lame. I 
used to try to look at his odd shaped boot 
with the long heel, whenever I could with- 
out hisseeing me. It was always a won- 
der to us children how he could walk with 
it at all; but he did, and he used to run 
about and play with us; for as I told you 
before, we were all gentle and kind to him. 
His face was very thin and pale, but he 
had a bright blue eye, and a sweet smile 
that made us love to do little things to 
make him happy. He was very grateful, 
and if his ‘words did not thank us, his smile 
always did. Not a day, but some one 
brought a little gift to school for him, a 
large apple, or a bunch of flowers, or a 
pretty book; and when it was winter and 
the snow was on the ground, we all, even 
the girls, used to strive to see who should 
ride him on their sled. Many a time we 
have taken our tippets from our necks, and 
our mittens from our hands, and put them 
upon him, because we were afraid, as he 
could not run and keep warm, as we could, 
he would suffer from the cold. 

Do you know what made us all love 
Willie so? Because Jesus loved him, and 
every little child whom Jesus has taken in 
his arms and blessed, always finds that 
blessing will make his friends love him bet- 
ter, and no matter what afflictions are sent 
upon him, he will be happy. But there is 
one thing which every child must do, be- 
fore Jesus will love him. You all know 
very well that when you are ill-tempered, 
or do what you know is wrong, or say 
what is not true, that your parents, or any 
of your friends, do not love you. They 
are displeased with you, and do not care 
to see you, orspeak to you. And so it is 
with your Savior. He sees you all the 
time, and knows, what no earthly friend 
can know, not only what you do, but what 
you think; your secret feelings and mo- 
tives; and to have him love you, think 
how good you would have to be! Willie 
suffered much pain, and pain frequently 
makes children peevish and cross, but no 
one, not even Willie’s mother, could re- 
member that he ever spoke an impatient 
word. He would often say, ‘ Mother !— 
how wrong it would be in me to complain 
because I cannot run about and play as 
other children do, for 1 am so happy here 
upon my little bed. Because I cannot go 
out, God sends me everything that is plea- 
sant and beautiful. The sunshine comes 
in at my window,.and the children bring 
me all the sweet flowers, and when I suf- 
fer most, the hymn I remember is always 
the one I want. I think, mother, Jesus 
came to be specially the sick child’s friend, 
for I take so much comfort in thinking of 
Him, and feeling that he is here with me, 
and that he sends me these daily enjoy- 
ments.’ 

‘Of such are the kingdom of heaven,” 
said aunt Martha, suddenly pausing in her 
story, and wiping her spectacles, as if they, 
instead of her eyes, had become dim.— 
** Willie did not live to be aman. Jesus 
has angel’s work for those to do whom he 
loves best—and we lost from among us 
our dear little lame boy.” —[ Reaper. 


THE LAW OF KINDNESS. 
It was not mere good nature, but the 
adoption of the peace principles, which 
made Wm. Ladd thus gentle hearted. A 


story which he often told with peculiar — 


relish, will illustrate this moulding of his 
character :— 

I had said he, a fine field of grain growing 
upon an out farm at some distance from the 
homestead. Wheneverl rode by, I saw 
neighbor Pulsifer’s sheep in the lot, des- 





messages, but all without avail. Perhaps 
they would be kept out for a day or two, 


, but the legs of the sheep were long, and 


my grain rather more tempting than the 
adjoining pasture. I rode by again—the 
sheep were still there—I became angry, 
and told my men to set the dogs on them, 
and if that would not do, I would pay 
them if they would shoot the sheep. 

I rode away much agitated; for I was 
not so much of a peace man then a3 I am 
now, and I felt literally full of fight. All 
at once a light flashed upon me. I asked 
myself, would it not be well for you to try 
in your own conduct, the peace principle 
you are preaching to others? I thought 
it all over, and settled in my mind as to 
the best course to be pursued. 

The next morning I rode over to see 
neighbor Pulsifer. I found him chopping 
wood at his door. 

**Good morning, neighbor.” 

No answer. 

‘Good morning,” I repeated. 

He gave a kind of a grunt, like a hog, 
without looking yp. 

“‘IT came,” comenued I, “to see you 
about the sheep. 

At this he threw down the axe, and ex- 
claimed in a most angry manner— 

‘* Now aren’t you a pretty neighbor, to 
tell your men to kill my sheep? I heard 
of it—a rich man like you to shoot a poor 
man’s sheep.” 

‘“*I was wrong, neighbor,” said I; ‘ but 
it will not do to let your sheep eat up all 
my grain; so I came tosay that I will take 
your sheep to my pasture, and put them in 
with mine, and in the fall you may take 
them back; and ifany oneis missing, you 
may take your pick out of the whole flock.” 

Pulsifer looked confounded—he did not 
know how to take me. At last he stam- 
mered out— 

“‘ Now, Squire, are you in earnest?” 

“Certainly, lam; “itis better for me 
to feed your sheep in my pasture on grass, 
than to feed them here on grain: and I 
see the fence can’t keep them out.’ 

After a moment’s silence, Pulsifer ex- 
claimed— 

‘The sheep shan’t trouble you again; | 
will fetter them all; but I’ll let you know 
that when any man talks of shooting, I 
can shoot too; and when they are kind 
and neighborly, I can be kind too.”’ 

The sheep never again trespassed on my 
lot. And, my friends, he would continue, 
addressing the audience, remember when 
you talk of injuring your neighbors, they 
talk of injuring you; and when nations 
threaten to fight, other nations will be 
ready too. You can only overcome evil 
with good. There is no other way. 

[ Dem. Review. 


Natural fjistorp. 
DOG THAT SAW THE ELEPHANT. 


[The following amusing extract from 
** An Account of Chang and Eng, the Si- 
amese Twins,” published in 1853, will be 
read with pleasure by every dog-fancier. | 

One evening, as with their families they 
were gathered around the blazing hearth- 
stone, they were startled by a deep, long, 
melancholy howl, evidently proceeding 
from a dog, and not only from a dog, but 
a strange dog. The howling being con- 
tinued—and it is in any case a most un- 
pleasant sound, especially to hear at night 
—they sallied out to rid themselves of the 
disturbance. Here a spectacle presented 
itself which could not but awaken their 
pity. Before them stood a raw-boned, 
gaunt, creature, literally reduced to a skel- 
eton by hunger, who on seeing them, ran 
and crouched at their feet with such 2 
agonizing, imploring look of mingled con- 
fidence and dread, that they could not find 
it in their hearts to turn him away. e 
was therefore admitted to a place by the 
fire, and the little people soon suppli 
him with a sufficiency of food, even to 8a 
tisfy his almost insatiate appetite. Where 
he came from, or what drew him to their 
door, they could never tell. Some weeks 
passed on, and Bose, for that was the name 
given him, grew fat and saucy—we are 
sorry to state it—very saucy. With mus- 
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cle and fat, came assumption of dignity 
and importance. Perhaps this was not 
without reason, for Bose was avery im- 
posing dog to look upon, and he seemed 
fully aware of it. He was a valuable dog 
too. To be sure his color, nearly a gam- 
boge yellow, is not particularly popular 
among dog fanciers, but then he was large 
and strong, he was always healthy and en- 
joyed his regular meals, and what was more 
than all the rest, he was an animal of ex- 
traordinary sagacity. Intruth he was a 
marvel of intelligence. Some dogs can’t 
take a hint, Bose couldina minute. If he 
was lying in the room, and you wanted to 
intimate to him that his presence was dis- 
agreeable, all you had todo was to open 
the door, and pick up the poker or broom- 
stick, and he would understand you as well 
as if you had talked half an hour about it. 
He was a famous watch dog—no one could 
come within a half a mile of the house but 
he would raise his voice against it—no one 
could pass without receiving a due amount 
of attention. He soon acquired a great in- 
fluence, probably from his respectable ap- 
pearance, among all the dogs in the county, 
and shortly a regular police system was 
organized among these quadrupeds, in con- 


‘sequence of which every traveller in that 


vicinity was obliged to run the gauntlet of 
some two hundred curs, of all ages, colors, 
and conditions. This finally became so 
annoying, that his masters used every ef- 
fort to induce him to relax somewhat of his 
vigilance, but without success. Even a 
hickory persuader proved utterly unavail- 
ing. What the twins had failed to accom- 
plish in this case, was finally brought to 
pass ing singular incident. Before day- 
light, one morning, Bose was aroused by 
the trampling of many horses’ feet. He 
at once sounded the alarm, but the noise 
continued, and to it was soon added the 
rumbling of wheels. Presently, by the 
dim starlight was discovered a long train 
of heavy wagons, drawn by two, four, and 
six horses each, coming over the road at 
the rate of about five miles an hour. Bose 
grew frantic. He barked, he yelped, he 
howled in agony and indignation,—still the 
cortege kept on the even tenor of its way. 
It was atravelling menagerie, on its route 
to the country seat, where it was to be ex- 
hibited the next day, but Bose was not 
aware of this. He had never seen such a 
turn out before, and he viewed it as a per- 
sonal affront to himself. "When, however, 
these had all passed and there presented 
itself to his excited vision a huge monster, 
shambling along at an uneven gait, with a 
probiscos swinging loosely from side to 
side, and a pair of leather apron like ears 
flapping as he walked, the spectacle prov- 
ed too much forhis habitual caution, and 
he flew at the enormous animal with the 
fury of atiger. The elephant rolled his 
diminutive eyes, gave his trunk a swing 
and a slap, and away soared poor Bose, 
higher in the air than he would dare state, 
sailing over a lofty barn in his course, and 
finally alighting upon his back in an onion 
bed full sixty feet from whence he started. 
There he lay for a few moments, when he 
picked himself up and retreated to his ken- 
nel, a wiser and a sadder dog. Early the 
next morning he started off on a visiting 
excursion, and was seen at every house for 
miles around in the course of the day, and 
for the week subsequent he held a continu- 
ous levee, which was attended by all the 
prominent members of the canine aristocra- 
ty residing in the county. ‘It was observ- 
ed that after a prolonged consultation in 
the kennel, he invariably took his callers 
tround to examine the scene of his unex- 
pected fall, and that these always left with 
asober and puzzled expression of counte- 
tance, in which fear was generally mixed 
With incredulity. The result of all this 
wasadmirable. Bose thereafter was a mo- 
tel of humility and good manners, and an 
«my of burglars might at any time have 
siege to the house, without his being 
"ntrusive as to make the slightest objec- 
ton. From that hour he enjoyed the 
tighest consideration among all his fellow 
dogs, and his example had a striking effect 
Xreforming their conduct towards stran- 
tts. ‘The community of rising pups espe- 
tally, looked upon him with a degree of 
niration approaching to awe, evidently 
eving him to be possessed of a know- 

e ofthe world, such es could be attain- 
“by few of his race. He bore his honors 
Tekly, and lived to a good old age, dying 
tlast in the full possession of his faculties 


and appetite. The younger branches of | 
the Chang and Eng family attended him to 

his interment, and a shingle was erected to | 
mark the place where were deposited the | 
remains of the dog that saw the elephaut. 








THE CANARY-BIRDS. 
Perhaps every child has seen a cage of | 
canaries ; but every child has not seen such | 
a cage of canaries as I am to tell about. 
Theré is one hanging in the sitting-room of | 


a dwelling of the writer’s congregation, | 
which is peculiarly interesting tohim. It | 
has hung there but a short time, and it is 
very dear to the family. 

Why does it hang there? <A few weeks 
ago, a young lady, a daughter and sister 
in that family, lay upon the bed of death. 
She had only a short time to live. She 
had brothers and sisters unprepared to die, 
and deeply she felt for them, and faithful- 
ly did she converse with them. She took 
them by the hand, one by one, and pointed 
them to the Saviorin whom she trusted.— 
But when she came to a younger brother, 
she seemed to fear that her counsels might 
be lost, and she made this last request: — 
“When I am dead, I want you should buy 
a cage of canaries, and hang them up in 
the house, or on the piazza, and every time 
you hear them sing, think of all I have told 
you.” 

What a sweet remembrancer! The birds 
are there, as beautiful a pair as money 
could buy. Do you wonder that we look 
upon those birds with great interest? Are 
you surprised that they are very dear to 
the family? O, what thoughts are awaken- 
ed when they sing. 

My dear child, the birds that to you 
make musical the garden and surrounding 
groves, so that you cannot go out of doors 
without hearing their pleasant carols, are 
singing God’s praises, when perhaps you 
have scarcely thought of him. Hereafter, 
may the songs of the merry warblers te- 
mind you of God, whose goodness and 
mercy bless you every day. As you listen 
to their charming music, consider that you 
ought to love and serve him. Pastor. 

[ Child’s Paper. 


Parental. 
A LEAF OF MEMORY LOST. 


An old man’s memory isa queer place. 
Indeed, it resembles an oldfashioned garret, 
full of relics and souvenirs of the past ; not - 
the rubbish of to-day, but the riches of 
yesterday. 

In conversation yesterday with an old 
man, who has spent a long and useful life, 
and with whom it is now Indian summer, 
we were impressed with a remark he acci- 
dentally made. He had seen the opening 
of near seventy springs; at firet the win- 
ters came and went, but by and by unmelt- 
ed snowflakes lingered in his hair, and he 
saw them drifting over the graves of one 
after another, whose feet with him, had 
brushed the morning dews together. At 
last they whitened over his old wife’s last 
resting place—over her who knew him 
when the shadows fell to the westward and 
the day was before them both—who never 
thought him old though all the world pro- 
nounced him so. Every body said when 
she died, “it’s a terrible blow to the old 
man,” anda few did all they could to 
make him forget, but there was no need of 
that, “‘ for,” said he, “they did’nt seem to 
know where the blow fell, they so deplored 
—they did’nt know how much I missed 
somebody to help me remember !”’ 

These few words, indeed, contain a 
world of meaning. He did miss the other 
leaf from memory’s table. Two pair of 
eyes had but one rainbow; but one pair 
beheld it now. Who would have life’s 
little thread extended till he, too, should 
be compelled to take up the words and say, 
‘* I miss somebody to help me remember?” 

[N. Y. Tribune. 

















AMERICA AND RUSSIA UNITED. 


The BostonTranscript tells an interesting 
story of the marriage of the late Russian 
minister. M. Bodisco, it appears, was one 


day walking with a friend out towards |- 


Georgetown Heights, when he passed a 
boarding-school for young ladies, and was 
attracted by a fair girl ofsixteen, who stood 
swinging her bag, and talking with anima- 
tion to some of her companions. ‘ Who 





is that beautiful girl? Who is she?” ea- 








gerly asked he; but his friend could not 
inform him. The door opened, and in she 
went to her books and slate—all uncon- 
scious of the daguerreotype that glimpse 
had left on the heart of the grave Russian 
Minister. The next day, and the day fol- 
lowing, saw him take the same walk, which 
subsided to a very slow step as he approach- 
ed the building, and looked earnestly at 
every door and window. May-day was at 
hand, and was to be celebrated, as usual 


| inthe school, by the usual festivities, and 


the choice of a Queen from among the 
number; and this year the floral royalty 
happened to fall on Miss Harriet Williams, 
the very girl who had so instantly en- 
throned herself in the admiration of the 
foreigner. Just before May-day, the prin- 
cipal was surprised to receive a note from 
the Russian envoy at Washington, expres- 
sing great interest in education, and beg- 
ging permission to be present at the festi- 
val of May-day, which it would give him 
particular pleasure, as a stranger to the cus- 
toms of the country, to witness. Consent, 
of course, was very graciously granted, and 
the occasion was as charming as youth and 
flowers always make it. At the end of 
the term, Miss Harriet Williams announc- 
ed that she would not attend school any 
more. ‘‘ What, not graduate? oh, why 
not? Are you going away?” But she 
shook her head, laughed, and kept her 
own counsel, and ina few weeks was the 
wife of the Russian Minister. , 





THE BLACK-EYED BOY. 


Two or three years ago, I went into a 
town in the State of New Hampshire, to 
have a temperance lecture. There were 
many persons in the village who drank in- 
toxicating liquors. But many came to 
hear me, and I noticed, just as I commenc- 
ed speaking, a little bright-eyed boy, just 
about seven years old, who came into the 
hall and sat down near the door. He lis- 


tened very attentively, and when I spoke 


of the cruel treatment of wives and chil- 
dren from intemperate men, I saw him 
more than once take his handkerchief and 
wipe away the tears. I told them the 
pledge would prevent all this, and make 
men kind and pleasant; and I told the 
children to sign it if they would prosper 
and be happy in the world. This little 
fellow was almost the first to put his name 
down; and when I asked them who he 
was, they told me he was called Black-eyed 
Joe, and that his father was one of the 
worst drunkards in town. 

It was his custom every morning to min- 
gle rum and sugar with water, and pass it 
round to every one of the children, who 
took a little as well as their father and 
mother. He would drink again at eleven 
o’clock, at noon-time, at four o’clock, and 
at supper, so that when evening came he 
would always be intoxicated, cruel and re- 
vengeful; sometimes he would beat his 
wife, and sometimes his children, or shut 
them outin cold storms. It was this that 
made Joseph weep, when I told of cruelty 
to children, and it was this that induced 
him to sign the pledge. 

He went home from the meeting, and 
determined to keep his resolution. The 
next morning, as usual, the father took out 
the brown jug, mixed the pitcher of poison, 
and handed it to Joseph first. He shook 
his head and declined taking it. 

“Drink, Joe!’ said his father. 

‘I do not wish any again, sir,” replied 
Joseph. . 

His father looked at him for a moment, 
and then said roughly—‘* Did you go to 
that temperance meeting, Joe?” 

“Yes, sir,” he replied. 

‘Did you sign the pledge?” 

“© Yes, sir.” 

** What did you do that for, Joe ?” 

* Because, father,” said Joe, hesitating- 
ly, “if ever I ama man, I do not want to 
be as you are.” 

His father blushed, turned pale, stood 
confused a moment, and then opened the 
door and dashed both jug and pitcher to 
pieces, saying— 

“You shall have a father that you won’t 
be ashamed to be like.” 

From thathour he has never taken any- 
thing that can intoxicate; and is happy 
himself, and renders his family happy be- 
sides; and I will venture to say that Jo- 
seph will have an answer ready for any 
who asks him, “ What good it will do to 
sign the pledge?” 








‘Uncle Edward, you may put my name 
down,” said Henry, *‘and I thank you for 
telling me that story.” 

So saying he put on his skates, and 
went upon the ice, with a swift motion, to 
tell the story of Black-eyed Joe to his com- 
» panions.—[ Cold Water Army. 
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THE TOO HASTY REPROOF. 


“Neighbor,” said I to one of my friends 
who lives near me, ** you have sadly splash- 
ed your stockings! In the state in which. 
the roads now are, a little care is required * 
in crossing them; which care, it is very 
plain, you have not exercised. If you 
were a little more careful, your appearance 
would not be a whit the less respectable.” 

My neighbor civilly thanked me for my 
very excellent advice, and then added that, 
as I had so narrowly scrutinized his stock- 
ings, it would do me no harm to take -a 
glance at my own. This I immediately 
did, and found, to my confusion, that if he 
had been in the mud, I had as surely been 
in the mire. How it happened I cannot 
tell, but certain it is that I was by no 
means ina fit state to call him to account 
in the manner I had done. However, this 
advantage attended the affair, that I re- 
solved another time to give a sharp lock 
out for my own imperfections before I ven- 
tured to rebuke those of another. 

Ifit were only half as easy to amend 
ourselves as to reprove others, and if in 
giving advice we could secure thejbenefit we 
are so intent to confer on our neighbors, 
how often would Old Humphrey be spared 
the mortifying reflection that he was scat- 
tering abroad what was wanted at home! 
Only two days ago, while in the very act 
of recommending more care to a servant 
who had upset a salt-cellar, he knocked a 
drinking-glass from the table. with his el- 
bow and broke it to pieces. 

{ Old Humphrey. 














Nursery. 








ORIGINAL. 


REVERIE INTERRUPTED. 


As I sat one evening watching the 
changes in the sunset clouds, my face I 
know looked sad, for I was thinking of the 
many dear ones who had once loved to gaze 
at just such gorgeous clouds with me. A 
loving kiss saluted me, as the tear was fal- 
ling in sad remembrance of these departed 
ones, but I well knew the perpetrator of 
the daring deed, for a merry laugh betray- 
ed my dear little neice, who was like a 
sparkling sunbeam in the house, cheering 
and enlivening everything about her. I 
heartily returned the salutation, and with 
my little bird perched upon my shoulder, 
and her little hands lightly resting on my 
shoulder, I heard her musical voice as she 
sweetly said, ‘‘ Auntie, dear auntie, what 
makes you love me so?” Oh, who could 
wonder that I loved that dear little face, 
that sunny eye, so beautifully changing in 
its violet hue, those yellow locks, where 
the sunbeams loved to linger—that kind 
little heart, overflowing with love for every 
thing, from her auntie, down to her little 
singingcanary! She had been watching 
one little tiny golden cloud, till it melted 
away in the blue ether, when she said in a 
half-serious, half-joyful way, “ Dear auntie, 
does’nt God think of beautiful things? I 
wish I lived in that darling little cloud 
that I just saw. Why, auntie, what makes 
you look so sad? It makes me very hap- 
py!” I looked at her face, radiant with 
emotion, and it acted like a spell upon me, 
and as J saw the twilight deepening till it 
cast its dark veil over hill, stream, and 
valley, and heard the gentle, yet deep 
breathing of my little darling on my shoul- 
der as she dreamed of fair lands, where the 
clouds were all bright, and hearts were 
happy, I felt that I would bless God for 
having placed in this weary world such joy- 
ous spirits to gladden so many hearts and 
homes. They reprove the sad repinings of 
older hearts, who are sometimes ‘“‘ weary 
with the march of life,” as my little Alice 
rebuked her loving Aunt GERTRUDE. 

| eeaamanael 
Reuieious Parers.— May it not be proper 
to inquire if there is any way in which Chris- 
tian men and women ean effect more good, by 
a little pains, than by introducing good religi- 
ous papers into families now without them ? 





[Christian Register. 
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Editorial. 
TWENTY-SEVENTH VOLUME. 

In the good providence of my Heavenly Fa- 
ther, I have been enabled to bring the Youth’s 
Companion to the close of its twenty-seventh 
year. Nextto Him, is gratitude due to the 
many Subscribers who have written me their 
approbation of the paper,—testimonials so nu- 
merous that not half of them have been pub- 
lished, for fear of wearying the readers by their 
sameness; yet these recommendations have 
been of great service, as they come from per- 
sons who pay for the paper, and are thus the 
most influential and disinterested Agents to 
introduce it to others. 

Trusting in the aid of the same Almighty 
hand which has helped me hitherto, I will com- 
mence another Volume, and hope to deserve a 
continued patronage and approbation. Some 
of my friends have kindly procured new sub- 
scribers ; many others might do it, and thus 
extend the benefit which they have received to 
other families, whose children might be equal- 
ly interested. 

We know that our pictures have not been ‘ up 
to the spirit of the times, that is, they are not 
so elegant as those in some Tract and Sabbath 
School papers; but the fact is, that some of 
those papers are supported by the vast funds of 
permanent Societies, who get money by asking 
for it—and therefore can afford an expense far 
exceeding the income of those papers. But 
the Companion has no such funds to resort to 
—it has always supported itself, and must do 
, 8oin future. Furthermore, it is doubtful whe- 
ther a picture, which is soon forgotten, is worth 
the space it occupies in the paper ; and whether 
good reading matter will not do more good. 

We have given one picture a week, because 
very young readers can distinguish one paper 
from another, more by the picture, than they 
can by the date or number. We shall endeavor, 
hereafter, not only to please small readers, but 
so to elevate the style and character of the ar- 
ticles, as to interest and benefit youth and 
adults. 





—_—~@——_ 

To Correspondents.—‘ Sketches from Memo- 
ry, No.1” ‘Gleanings from Memory, No. 1.’ 
Both of these Communications are waiting for 
the remainder of the Series, before they can be 
published. 

EE 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 


“AUNT FANNY’S DAGUERREOTYPE.” 


Methinks I see many bright eyes looking 
earnestly at the above words, and hear many 
musical voices exclaiming, “I wish I could see 
Aunt Fanny’s Daguerreotype.” Now I possess 
no artist’s skill, and so cannot gratify you in 
this wish, but perchance I shall be able by the 
aid of the sunlight of pleasant memories, of 
love, and gratitude, to give you some faint idea 
of one we all love so well. WhenI have read 
inthe Companion inquiries about “ beautiful 
Aunt Fanny,” | have felt tempted to enlighten 
the writers. She was my childhood’s guide, 
the counsellor of my youth, and the companion 
and friend of riper years. It was the greatest 
pleasure I could have, when a wee maiden, a 
few summers old, to have on my clean white 
apron, go into the garden for some flowers as a 
“ Jove offering,” and then direct my steps to 
that pleasant “ South chamber” where I knew I 
Should find “* Aunt Fanny,” and where I should 
be entertained as few children are. I wish 
you could see her perfectly radiant face, when 
she welcomes those she loves. She is fair and 
pale, with high intellectual forehead, and such 
eyes. So brilliant and sparkling, and yet such 
a soft, subdued expression under their long 
lashes. She speaks with her eyes, and they 
are most eloquent, [ assure you. She is tall 
and graceful, and has rare conversational 
powers. You allare acquainted with her ta- 
lent for writing. Aunt Fanny’s FRrenp. 


Se 
LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 

Windsor Locks, Ct., April 1, 1854. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—As [T am now nine 
years old, nother says that I must write my 
own letters, and I will try to do it as well as [ 
can. I have lent my Companions to some of 
the boys that go to my school, and they like 
them so well that they want to subscribe for 
them. I told them my year was out in April, 
and I should have to send for myself, and I 
would send for them at the same time, Their 
names are Daniel I. Sawn, Horace E. Phelps, 
and William E. Webb. Ifthe boys like the 
paper as well as I do, they will like it pretty 
well. They want to commence the first of 

April. Yours, &c., Harris H. Haypen. 


——o—__——_ 
Lay by a good store of patience, but be sure 
and put it where you can find it. 
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Power of Courtesy 125—Clara Wood 129 
Thoughts of my early home 137 
The Contrast 141—Lillie Forrester 157 
Further advantages of Courtesy 146 
The Pearl Necklace 161—Alice Weston 165 
Fannie Lee 169—Fisherman’s Daughter 193 
The Wife without a Husband 173, 177, 181, 

185,189--Little things leave their impress 197 
Pauline Atherton 201—Life’s changes 205 


MORALITY. 


Consequential Boy 3—Work on Sunday 3 
The Hard Snow Ball 7—Anna Heyward 22 
The Old Man and the Youth 7 

Prisoner turned Passenger 11—Lucy Grey 26 
Ada Howard’s Lesson 14, 18—The Jail 30 
Honesty the best Policy 22 

William and Henry 35, 38—Finger Marks 47 
Innocence and Guilt 35—Affecting Incident 47 
Who was the Gentleman 51—Mind the Door 55 
Pedlar’s Bargain 55—Power of Kindness 63 
Successful Domestic Search 58 

Drowning the Squirrel 67—Home Politeness 83 
Content and Discontent 71 

Five Hundred Sleepers Wanted 74 
VirginiaCarleton 78—Law of Kindness 206 
They that honor me, I will honor 83 

Black currant Stain 87—Feast of Cherries 95 
Robbie’s Temperance Pledge 90 

Autumn Reveries 98—Illuminated Spots 103 
If you knew all 111—Be Punctual 111 

Be Neat 115—A Vision 119 

Boy who wanted to have his own way 118 
Thoughtless act and its Consequences 122 
Exiled Nobleman 127—Jack Frost’s Visit 130 
Casting our Shadows 127—Julia Pelby 137 
Feathering our Nests 130—Fighting 142 
Example for Boys 134—The Hermit 142 

The Shipwreck 147—The Boy that Swore 151 
No Gentleman smokes in Broadway 147 
Value of Honesty 151—Tobacco Boys 155 
How to avoid a Bad Husband 151 

Gov. Bowdoin and the School Boys 159 

The Top that would not Spin 163 

How Mary did 163—Modern Cincinnatus 167 
A remarkable man 167—The Temptation 174 
Examples for Boys 175—Stolen Hides 183 
Apoplexy in a Ball-room 187 

Love Letter a hundred years old 187 

Aunt Martha’s Yarns 167, 202, 206 
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Rowland Hill 3—Child’s Petition 3 
Tears at a Party 6@—Unfortunate Amanda 7 
Little Henry 10—Individual Effort 15 
The Happy Home 19—Beautiful Extract 31 
Scripture Illustrated by facts 23 . 
Prayers better than Law suits 27 
Family Worship 31—A Brother’s Prayer 35 
Surprise in Heaven 35—Paul Forgetful 39 
Helen Warren 42—Suspense and Certainty 42 
Cure for low Spirits 51—Let me alone 55 
The Right Foundation 55—Better Land 59 
Feed my Lambs 59—Frank’s sister Lucy 62 
Retrospect in Heaven 63 
Gou’s care of a little Boy 68 
Scatter Blessings 67—After Many Days 79 
Absent ones in Heaven 70 
Half an hour in Solitude 74 
James Montgomery 79—Talk about Jonah 83 
Looking in the wrong direction 86 
Beginning family prayer 91 
Prayer of the Righteous 91—A year hence 94 
A fragment blessed 94—Be not weary 103 
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Praying sailor boy 107—Soft pillow 111 
Open path from the Pit 111—Good bye 111 
Impressive Incident 114—Little Ellen 135 
Little girl’s wisdom 115 
Philosopher and little girl 123 
Man, do you pray 123—Christian Badge 142 
Aged Jewess a believer in Christ 123 
Seed sown by the wayside 127 





Packing up for Heaven 127 

Ireneus and his German Companion 131 
The Ruler’s daughter 138 

Early Piety useful and honored 147 
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Samson Occum 147—Heaven 151 
Never leave off Praying 151 

I may forgive but I cannot forget 151 
Strike but hear 163—The hardly saved 175 
Sunshine 178—-A Good Excuse 182 
Pray that God would love me 178 - 


| The Cloud Hand 183—Faith 195 


Lost on the Mountains 187 : 
Return of Prodigal 203—Young Christian 170 
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Travels of Jonah 206 
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Three Gifts 2—Escape from a Panther 13 
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The Happy Accident 81—Wolf Scalp 85 
The Silent Hunter 89—Boy Admiral 101 


| A voyage 105—Little Thomas 109, 113 


Girl with a Tin Pail 118—Cow and Bear 125 


| Another Hannah Corcoran 122 


Education in Roman Catholic Seminaries 122 
Golden Bridal 129—The Timely warning 133 
Amy Floyd 188—Mosquito and Rumseller 141 
Holiday Afternoons 145, 149 

The First Marriage 169—Joys of Home 177 
The Lost Son 182—What the Moon saw 190 
A bit of Romance 198—New Skates 202 
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Grandma and Louisa 3—“ It will never do” 7 
Home Grandmother 3—The Faithful Mother 7 
A Wild Man 11—Child lost in the woods 11 
Anecdote of Daniel Webster 15 

Strive to make Home Happy 23 . 
The Cricket in the Wall 23 

How to treat a wife 26—Runaway Marriages 26 
Marriage Relations 31—An Incident 31 

Cure for Tobacco chewing 31 

Hard to be good 34—Dwarf Couple 39 


The Marriage Altar 47—Family Sympathy 51 


To be saved first in case of fire 51 

Be true with Children 55—Woman 55 
Thoughts born of a Caress 59 

Maternal Influence 59—Words to Parents 59 
A little story for girls 63—Shining Stars 91 
Be gentle with children 71 

Little Charlie’s Temptation 75 

Anecdotes of Childhood 88—It’s me 99 
King Lear and his Daughters 87 

Arab in the Desert9I1—A Fat Man 103 
Two ways of doing a thing 99 

Good and bad Companions 107 

She made me what I am 126 

Christmas Story 134—A touching Incident 146 
Jenny Lind and the “ Baby” 143 

The Bereaved mother 157 

Gossip about children 175—Tell your wife 191 
A mother’s sorrows 187 

Parental Sympathy 194—Colt on hill-top 203 
Domestic Education of Females 198 
Blossoms and the fruit 199 

Leaf of Memory lost 207 

America and Russia united 207 

Black-eyed boy 207 


NURSERY. 
Memories of childhood 2, 6, 10, 14 
Sit up Pompey 6—The Picnic 10 
Grandfather’s message 18—Short stories 2 
Taking Dolly in hand 33—Unhappy Son 27 
A sad thing to be Deaf 23—Louisa Morton 30 
Disobedieht Kitten 27—May Party 30 
How a man made a horse 27 
May Day 34—Little Martin’s History 34 
How broad is Sunday 39—The four seasons 42 
Little child’s Soliloquy 39—The Old Shoes 43 
Clara Fernon 46—My Pretty Garden 50 
The Lost Found 50—Fannie Arnold 53 
Simple Reminiscence 59—Susan Lee 62 
Vandalism 67—Day of Recreation 74 
Castle in the Air 74—The kind heart 95 
The little boy who did’nt care 82 
Striking is very poor business 91 
Flowers on a mother’s grave 91 
Thoughtful boy 99—Page from the nursery 107 
Boyhood of Isaac T. Hopper 114 
What Please will do 123—The Buttercup 127 
Boy with a straw hat 123—Riddles 130 
What is a soul 130—Truth 139 
Telling Riddles on Sunday 139 
Ungrateful boy 146—A Christmas Story 146 
The Cousins 154—Kate Norton 158 
Anna Marshall 162—Hen and Chickens 167 
The Ungrateful little girl 171 
Two Portraits 174—When | was a child 174 
The Disappointment 186—James’ Ride 190 
Thorn in the Pillow 199 
Reverie interrupted 207 


BENEVOLENCE. 
Little Willie and the Bible Society 1] 
Affecting Incident 11—Blind Sarah 22 
Gerrit Smith’s Nurse 15—My First Penny 22 
Dead Bird 31—Blind Willie 35 
Life among Missionaries 47 
Sad thing to be Deaf 67—Missionary Beds 67 
Forgiving one another 75—Street musician 79 
I long to see the Sun 75—Bring him to me 86 
A profitable Visit 87—Twilight walk 94 
Beginning of good things 87 
Goad Samaritan 94—Perseverance 103 
The Ayah 107—Love in small things 111 


( Stagnant pool and running brook 111 
| We were too poor to pay 119 
It comes from above 139—Merry Christmas 1a 
| Interesting Anecdote 143—New Sled 171 
| A New Year’s tale 150—Profitable hour 159 
Miller’s boy and his Bible 163 
Aunt Martha’s yarns 159—Little C 
Dr. Judson in the Lion’s den 183 
Sewing Circle 191—Bishop and his birds 199 
Incident on Sea-shore 203--Widow’s lamp 13 
Kindness 126—Somebody’s Father 206 
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Reptiles 2, 5, 9, 14, 18, 22, 27 
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Perseverance of a spider 22 a 
Communication of Ideas among Cattle 5. ~ 
Propensities of Lions 59—Wisdom of crox ‘”' 
Margot the magpie 67—Shetland Pony 71 
Strength of the Spider 67—Sparrow’s nest 5“: 
Battle with a Lion 75—Snake and crocodile §. - 
Debate among the geese 95—Lion story 98 
Bushman and Lion 103—Lion Hunter 107 
Beaver of N. America 115—Buffaloes 119 
Seventy swarms of Bees at war 119 
Stories about Horses 123, 127, 131 
Philosopher and his Kite 123—The Zebra 135 
The wise little wasp 139—Boy and Tiger 143 
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Discouraged Teacher 95—Condemned 103 
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